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Are You Growing? 


How much have you grown this year? When I was a little girl my 
brothers and sisters and I were always eager to be measured to see how 
much we had grown. In turn we stood up straight and still against the 
wall while Mother or Father held a book carefully balanced on our 
head, made a tiny mark with a pencil, and then measured with the 
yardstick to discover just how tall we were. Growing was so very 
important! 

There is another growth that is even more important than the 
growth of the body—the growth of the mind and the heart and the 
spirit. Mother and Father didn’t measure this growth with a tape meas- 
ure or a yardstick, but I am quite sure they watched it just as eagerly as 
they watched over our physical growth. They could tell this growth 
by the way we answered when spoken to, by our ability to obey instruc. 
tions, and by our response to their love. They did not wait until New 
Year's Day to measure it; all through the year they watched us grow 
and rejoiced in every little gain we made, just as someone who loves 
you is watching you! 

If you are reading ‘‘Jet’s Neighbors” you are watching Jet’s heart 
and mind and spirit grow, for he is learning a lesson that is very im- 
portant to him. When the story is finished we hope you will write us 
what you think about his lesson. 

When the world was all soft and golden with autumn’s colors we 
told you we thought that by the first of the year we could give you our 
decision as to WEE WISDOM’s new name. Renaming a magazine that 
has been a friend to boys and girls for so many years is very difficult. 
We are again asking you to be patient and to keep sending us your 
suggestions for a new name. Someone is sure to find just the right one. 

Our blessings for a happy new year! 


Editor. 
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New Friends 
for the New Year 


By Eleanor Hammond 
Pictures by Edward J. Boecher 


AVID sat in the back seat of 

the automobile with bags 
and boxes on one side of him and 
Penny, his small dog, on the 
other. The dog was somewhat of 
the color of a copper cent, so 
David had named him Penny. 
Just now David was feeling un- 
happy, and his arm around the 
little yellow dog tightened as they 
drove into the snow-covered out- 
skirts of the new town. David was 
thinking of the other town where 
he had lived ever since he could 
remember. 

“We won't know anybody here, 
not anybody,” David whispered 
close to Penny's copper-colored 
ear. “Won't that be dreadful?” 
He gave a sniff that might have 
been a sob if he had not been a 
boy old enough to be in the third 
grade at school. 

Penny cocked his ear and looked 
at David out of his bright brown 
eyes. He gave a sniff too, but it 
had nothing to do with tears. It 
meant: “What a lot of interesting 
smells there are in this new 
place.” 

David's father stopped the car 
in front of the new house and 
opened the car door for David 
and Penny. 

“I know I’m not going to like 
this house nearly so well as our 
old one,” David thought with a 
sigh. 

Penny hopped out into the snow 
and looked at the house with his 
head on one side. Then he ran 
toward it and bounded up the 
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steps. He scratched at the front 
door. 

“Penny knows this is his new 
home, I believe,” David’s father 
laughed. He opened the front 
door with a key and let Penny 
into the house. 

Penny trotted from one room 
to another sniffing at all the cor- 
ners, and standing with his paws 
on the sills, he looked out of all 
the windows. The house looked 
very bare to David, because the 
moving van with the furniture had 
not yet arrived. 

When Penny had finished his 
tour of the new house he ran out 
the front door again, be- 
tween the two piles of snow 
that had been cleared from 
the path, and disappeared 


“Where has he gone? I haven't 
seen him for ever so long,” David 
remembered. 

Just then there was a scratch 
at the back door, and there was 
Penny wagging his tail and look- 
ing quite pleased with himself. 

“Why, Penny, where have you 
been?” David asked him. But 
Penny merely twinkled his bright 
eyes and wagged his tail in an- 
swer. 

Next morning Penny disap- 
peared again right after break- 
fast and did not come home till 
lunch time. He was away most of 
the afternoon too. 

“Maybe I ought to shut him in 
the house. He may get lost,” 
David said. 

But David's father said that he 
was sure Penny could find his way 
home when he wanted to. 

“But what does Penny do away 
from home so long?” David 
wanted to know. “Where does he 

David's father could not an- 
swer that question. 


round the corner. The mov- 
ing van arrived just then, and 


David was too busy watch- 


ing the tables and chairs and 
beds being unloaded and car- 


ried into the house to think 
about the little dog. David 
helped his mother carry some 
of the smaller boxes up- 


Penny sat up and 
begged prettily 


stairs. Then he put some of 
the chairs in their place. 
Soon the new house began 
to look as pleasant and 
homey as the old one had 
looked. 

David was so busy that it 
was suppertime before he 
thought about Penny. 
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It was just after Christmas that 
David’s family had moved from 
the old house in the old town to 
the new house in the new town, 
and it was just before New Year's 
Day that they were settled in the 
new home. 

“If we lived in our old house I 
could have a new-year party and 
invite all my friends to it,” David 
said, staring out at the street. It 
seemed strange to be in a town 
where he did not know anybody 
at all. 

“You'll soon make friends 
here,” David’s mother told him. 
“As soon as school starts after 
New Year’s Day, you will meet 
many boys and girls.” 

“But that won't be in time to 
have a new-year party,” David 
said. He felt very unhappy. 

It hardly seemed worth while 
to put on his coat and cap and 
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David stood shyly at the gate 


galoshes to go out to play that 
morning, when he did not know 
anybody to play with. But Penny 
brought David one of his galoshes 
and laid it at his feet. Then he 
sat and looked up into David's 
face to see if he would take the 
hint. 

“But I don’t know anybody to 
play with here,” David told the 
little dog. 

Penny ran and fetched the other 
galosh. Then he sat up on his 
hind legs and begged. That made 
David laugh. 

“All right, if you want me to 
go out, I will,” David told Penny. 

Penny raced down the front 
steps and bounded along the block 
toward the corner. There he 
stopped and looked back to see if 
David were following him. 

“Where are you going in such 


a hurry?” David asked the dog. 

Penny merely wagged his tail 
and trotted on ahead. David al- 
most had to run to keep up with 
him. 

Round the corner Penny 
stopped in front of a small shop. 
The windows were so steamy on 
the inside that David could 
hardly see what was in them, but 
across the glass was printed in 
gold letters: 


CAROWAY 
CANDY-AND-CAKE SHOP 


Penny sat down in front of the 
shop door and looked at it ex- 
pectantly. 

Presently the door opened and 
a little girl came out. A wave of 
delicious candy and cake odors in- 
vited Penny and he ran through 
the open door. 
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“Hey, come back here!” David 
hurried into the shop after Penny. 
Maybe the shopkeeper did not like 
dogs. 

Then David saw the round, 
smiling face of the elderly woman 
on the other side of the counter. 

“Bless me, if it isn’t that dear 
little dog again!” the woman ex- 
claimed, smiling at Penny and 
David. 

“You— you know Penny?” 
David asked her. 

“Indeed I do know him! He 
has called on me half a dozen 
times in the last few days. He’s 
such a friendly, gentle little dog, 
one can’t help liking him. He and 
I are great friends.” She took a 
doughnut out of the glass case 
and held it up. 

Penny sat up and begged pret- 
tily. Then he stood on his hind 
legs and waved his paws in the 
air. 

The woman tossed the dough- 
nut and Penny caught it in his 
mouth. It disappeared in two 
bites. Penny wagged his tail for 
thank-you and ran out of the shop. 

David hurried after him, but 
remembered first to shut the shop 
door politely. 

Penny was already half a block 
down the street, hurrying to catch 
up with a big man in a blue cap 
and uniform. 

“A policeman,” David thought, 
and he hurried to catch up with 
Penny. He hoped the policeman 
did not dislike dogs. 

Penny was wagging his tail, and 
the big man in the blue uniform 
was bending to pat his head. 

“Is the little dog yours?” the 
policeman asked when David 
came up. “Such a nice, friendly 
little fellow,’ the policeman 
added. “One can’t help liking him 
—though as a rule I don’t care 
much for dogs.” 

“Oh, Penny likes everybody,” 
David declared. 

Penny wagged his tail and trot- 
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ted on down the street. David 
raced after him. Penny went in 
through a gate and barked hap- 
pily. The yard seemed to be full 
of children. They were very busy 
building a snow man. The biggest 
one was a girl a head taller than 
David and the smallest was a boy 
quite a bit shorter than David. 
The children all looked up when 
Penny came barking and bouncing 
into the yard. 

“There’s that cunning little dog 


When the Bells Ring 
By George Sanderlin 


When every bell with silver 
chime 

Rings out the New Year’s 
birthday time, 

Piercing through the snowy 
mist, 

It’s lots of fun to make a list 

Of helpful things I want to 


do 

For Mother and for Father 
too, 

Like setting tables, dusting 
chairs, 

And keeping my room neat 
upstairs, 

And working hard at school 
to please 

My father with reports, all 
F’s. 

To do all this I know will 
start 

A happy new year in my 
heart. 


again,” the girl cried out joyously. 

“Isn't it fun? He comes to see 
us every day,” the older boy said. 

“Nice, nice doggy!’ the small- 
er boy squealed. 

David stood shyly at the gate 
for a minute. Then the girl saw 
him. “Is the little dog yours?” 
she asked. 

David nodded. “His name is 
Penny,” he told her. “We just 
moved into the house around the 
corner,” he added. 

“Come and help us make a 
snow man,” the middle-sized boy 
said. “Your dog comes and plays 
with us every day. We'd like you 
to play too.” 

David felt a warm glow at the 
boy’s words. The children all 
looked so friendly. “I'd like to 
help you make a snow man,” he 
said. 

He was soon having so much 
fun that he forgot about Penny. 
But Penny did not let himself be 
forgotten too long. He began 
barking and running back and 
forth between the gate and the 
snow man. David looked toward 
the gate. A little boy with a sled 
was standing there looking in at 
the children. Penny, wagging his 
tail, ran to the little boy and joy- 
fully jumped up on him. 

The little boy smiled and patted 
Penny’s head. “You're the nicest, 
friendliest little dog,” he said. 

David felt quite proud of Pen- 
ny. How many friends the little 
dog had! David smiled at the boy 
and the boy smiled back. 

“Is he your dog?” the boy 
asked. 

“Yes,” David told him. “He's 
mine and his name is Penny.” 

“He’s been to my house every 
day lately,” the boy said. “But I 
didn’t know who owned him. 
Would you like to come and 


coast down the hill on my sled?” 
the boy asked David. 


‘David looked back at the chil- 
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dren building the snow man. 
“You can all come,” the boy said. 
“We'll take turns on the sled.” 

“Help us finish the snow man 
first,” the girl invited. “Then we'll 
all go and coast on your sled.” 

David had so much fun during 
the rest of the afternoon that the 
time flew. It did not seem as if it 
could be suppertime, but the sky 
was growing dark and the street 
lights winked on at the corners. 

“Come and play with us to- 
morrow,” the children called as 
David and Penny turned toward 
home. 

“I will,” David promised hap- 
pily. 
“You and Penny must have tak- 
en a long walk,” David’s mother 
said, as David came into the kitch- 
en after stamping the snow off his 
galoshes. 

David smiled. “Just around the 
corner,” he said. “But I had lots 
of fun. I met all of Penny’s 
friends.” 

“Penny’s friends?” his mother 
asked in surprise. 


Then David told her about the 
woman in the candy-and-cake 
shop, the big policeman, the fam- 
ily of children who were building 
the snow man, and the boy with 
the sled. 

“They are all Penny’s friends,” 
David ended. “That’s what he’s 
been doing every day since we 


moved into the new house—go- 


ing round the neighborhood mak- 
ing friends. He likes everybody, 
you know, and so everybody likes 
him.” 

David’s mother smiled and 
nodded. “Penny knows the secret 
of making friends,” she agreed. 
“It’s being a friend.” 

Then David had a wonderful 
idea. “Why couldn’t we have a 
new-year party,” he asked, ‘‘and 
invite all Penny’s friends? I’m 
sure they'd like to come, most of 
them, anyhow.” 

(Please turn to page 32) 


Good Morning, Merry Sunshine 


Words and music by Margaret Anderson 


1. Good morn - ing, 


mer - ry S 


un - shine! You 


2. Oh, may | scat - ter sun - shine And 
if it if 
SS = 


word of cheer 


bright new day; So with a_ smile I 
To bright-en up 


+ 
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greet you 
cor - ner 


And the hours of work and play. 
Through -out a bus - y year. 
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Just Jenny 


By Marjorie Denham 
Picture by Dorothy Wagstaff 


_ Jenny, you will learn to make new 
friends here in America. It will take time.” 
Mrs. Matosky spoke in a deep guttural voice as she 
buttoned the last button on her daughter's dress. 

“But, Mamma, I’ve tried and tried,” Jenny wailed. 
“The children here are different from the boys and 
gitls in Warsaw. They think I am funny.” Her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Now, Liddle Jenny, be brave. We have so much 
grateful to be, safe here in dis big country. We are 
free and can go to church and sing and pray.” 

“I know, Mamma, but I want to play with the 
Smiths,” said Jenny. “Mary is so pretty, with her 
yellow curls and her dimples.” 

“Your black braids are also pretty, my baby,” 
soothed Mrs. Matosky. 

“Then Jimmy Smith is the nicest boy in my class 
at school,” said Jenny. “He doesn’t laugh at me 
when I make mistakes, like the others do.” 

“They are good, these Smiths. You will soon play 
by them. You shall see.” 

“Oh, I hope so! Do you think if I am friendly to 
them and smile it would help?” Jenny looked eagerly 
up at her mother. . 

“A smile always is the good help.” Mrs. Matosky 


laid her hand on Jenny's head as she spoke. “My 


Jenny, it will come. With patience it will come. 
You must do your part.” 

The little girl went out to the gate and climbed 
up on it. Swinging slowly back and forth she chanted 
in time to its motion: “We are Americans. We are 
Americans now.” 

Just then, with shouts, the Smith children came 
running out to play. “Come on! Last one out is it!” 

Their voices rang across the street to Jenny who 
watched them wistfully. Mary was last and hid 
her face while the others ran to hide. After a few 
moments she ran off to hunt and the street was 
silent. 

Suddenly a whisper came from behind a bush 
right beside Jenny. “Say, Polish, is the way clear?” 

Almost tumbling off of her perch in her excite- 
ment Jenny looked cautiously across the way and 
whispered back: “Yes. Run fast!” 

A warm flush stole over Jenny and she forgot the 
curious looks and whispers that had followed her 
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after she came to Clarksdale from Poland with her 
parents. She did not even mind being called 
“Polish.” This was “being a friend” like her mother 
had told her. One of these Americans had asked 
her for help and that made him her ally. 


Jumping down, Jenny advanced bashfully to- 
ward the group on the other side of the road. Just 
before she reached them her mother called, “Jenny, 
come home.” 

Reluctantly and with head hanging, Jenny slowly 
walked back and once more climbed to her post on 
the gate. She had forgotten that her mother had 
told her, “You must wait until you are invited to 
play.” It had not been like this in Warsaw where 
all of her neighbors had grown up with her and 
always wanted her to play with them. 

“Free! Free! All out are in free!” Mary called, 
and there was a laughing rush to base. 

“Free! Free! Free!” Jenny chanted under her 
breath. Her brows drew together as she began to 
wonder how she could get the Smiths to invite her 
to join them. They were all hiding again and not a 
sound broke her revery. Her dark eyes flooded with 
tears. “Why don’t they want me?” Jenny queried. 
“T want to play too.” 

Sobbing, she started to climb down and then 
stopped, remembering her mother’s words ‘With 
patience it will come.” Resolutely she regained her 
perch and tried to smile. It was a weak little smile 
but she felt better and began to hum a song she had 
learned at school, 
“My country, ’tis of 

thee, 
Sweet land——” 


HAT night as 

Jenny was get- 
ting ready for bed 
she told her mother 
about the Smith boy’s 
getting in free be- 
cause she helped 
him, and her mother 
said, “See, Liddle 
Jenny, patience does 
it, and always a 
smile.” With a kiss 
she said, “Prayers 
now, and grateful to 
God for our home 
in dis big, free coun- 
try.” 
After school was 
out the next after- 
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noon Jenny walked home alone, and just as she 
reached her yard Jimmy Smith ran full tilt into her, 
knocking her flat and sending her books flying. 

“My, did I hurt you?” he cried. 

“No. That is, not much,” Jenny gasped. 

“Then squat! Squat quick! They are after me!” 
He grabbed her arm and half dragged her behind 
the protecting shrubs and grinned at her like a 
fellow conspirator. 

Wriggling in ecstacy beside him and trying to 
make herself invisible, Jenny hastily wiped away her 
tears and held her breath with glee. 

“Say, Polish, you’re crying. Did I hurt you?” 

“Oh, no. I’m just—just wiping my nose.” “And 
always a smile, a smile, a smile,” Mother had said. 
With a broad smile lighting her tear-stained face, 
Jenny looked up at Jimmy. In spite of her scratches 
she was happier than she had been for a long time. 

“You are a good sport. What is your real name?” 
Jimmy whispered. 

“Just Jenny,” she replied bashfully, little “squig- 
gles” of joy running up and down her spine. 

Jimmy almost laughed out loud. He clapped his 
hand over his mouth so that he would not make 
any noise. “Just Jenny! 
Oh, boy, Just Jenny! 
That’s some name!” 

“No, I mean just Jen- 
ny,” she explained, accent- 
ing the “Jenny.” 

“That’s what I said, 
‘Just Jenny,’” he said, 
tickled again. “Say, can 
you play ‘run sheep run’?” 

“Oh, yes, but in War- 
saw they call it ‘chase the 
deer.’” 

“Say, that’s an idea.” 

From across the way 
came shouts and alls: 
“Where’s Jimmy? 
not in yet. Come on in, 
Jimmy! All out’re in free! 
All out’re in free!” 

“Well, that’s that. 
Thanks for helping me.” 
Rising to go, Jimmy said: 


“Wait here a mipute, Just Jenny, will you? Hope I 
didn’t hurt you.” 

“Oh, no! It was a—a pleasure,” Jenny stammered, 
remembering to grin. 

“Good kid. I'll be seeing you.” He ran across the 
way. 

“He called me kid, kid, kid,’ Jenny murmured 
joyfully as she climbed up on the gate with a warm 
feeling around her heart. j 

The children were gathered together and kept 
looking over at her. Jimmy was pointing and once 
they all laughed at something he said. 

“They are talking about me,” Jenny said. “Oh, 
I hope that they are not making fun again. How 
can I be a friend if they won’t let me be one?” She 
started to get down to go into the house and talk 
to her mother, but as she reached the ground Mary, 
the girl with the pretty yellow curls, called: 
“Come on over here, Just Jenny, and teach us to 
play ‘chase*the deer!’ Come on! You can come in 
free!” 

With black hair flying, Jenny ran across the road 
calling in a shrill voice: “’By, Mom. I’m invited, 
and oh, my, I’m in free! In free!” 


Suddenly a whisper 
came from a bush 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Has Told Before 


The Stockwell’s, Father, Mother, Uncle John, Jet, Sarah, 
and Baby Lonny, had traveled in a covered wagon to their 
new home in the West. The Jeffries and Buxton families 
had come West at the same time. On the trip Ben Jeffries 
and Matty Buxton had become close friends to Jet and 
Sarah. However the Jeffries and the Buxton families had 
settled some distance west of the Stockwells. To keep in 
touch with one another the friends placed a mailbox 
halfway between their homes. 

One warm day when Jet and Sarah were riding their 
pony to the “halfway place” to get any letters that might 

there for them they were surprised to find some campers 
in a covered wagon over beyond their boundary line. Jet 
and Sarah wondered about these new people. But they 
rode on, got their letters from the box, placed letters for 
their friends in it, and then hurried home to tell their 
parents the news. 

The letters contained an invitation to attend a get- 
together on the following Sunday. This meant that every 
member of the family had work to do, but when the sun 
went down Saturday evening everything was ready for 
the next day. 

It was pleasant to meet with their friends again and to 
talk over the things that had happened in the intervening 
weeks. 

When the Stockwells reached their cabin it was nearing 
sundown. From the doorstep a slender boy slowly crossed 
the yard. In his arms he carried a lamb. 


Part Three 


“*T FOUND the lamb when I went to the creek 

about noon to look at Pa’s fish lines,” the 
slender, dark-eyed boy said to Uncle John, who 
stood nearest the gate. “I took it to the wagon when’ 
I took the fish. We've seen this cabin from the rise 
yonder. Ma said that most likely the lamb belonged 
here.” 

It had taken the family several hours to come 
from the get-together meeting. It was late, and the 
chores must be done. Father was unyoking the oxen. 
The big, heavy yoke dropped to the ground with 
a thud, and the oxen started toward the corral. 
Father came over to the group at the gate. 
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(A sequel to the book “Jet's Adventures’) 


Pictures by Elizabeth Arthur 


Jet had taken the lamb in his arms. “It’s ours,” 
he said, examining it closely. ‘Here is the mark in 
the tip of its left ear.” 

“How long have you been waiting here?” Father 
asked the boy. 

“Quite a spell,” the boy answered. 

Father and Uncle John started to the sheep pen 
back of the corral. Jet gave the lamb to Sarah and 
followed them up the hill. Mother took several 
molasses cookies from the dinner basket. She gave 
some to the boy and one to Lonny. 

Soon Jet came running back. ““There’s not a sheep 
on the hillside!” he cried. “One corner of the fence 
is knocked down and there are horses’ tracks all 
over the pen!” 

Mother held the dinner basket in her hand and 
looked helplessly from Jet to Sarah. The sun had 
gone down. The boy still stood by the gate eating 
cookies. Father hurried around the corner of the 
house. “Were there no other sheep at the place 
where you found the lamb?” he asked. 

“The lamb’s all I saw,” the boy said. 

Jet thought that Father would ask more questions, 
but he didn’t, although the lines around his mouth 
showed that he was anxious and upset about the 
sheep. He turned to Jet and said, “Get your pony 
and take the boy back to the wagon.” 

The boy’s dark eyes lighted with relief. ‘Thanks, 
mister. I wanted to get back before dark.” 

Riding down the lane with the strange boy sit- 
ting close behind him on Kutha’s back, Jet won- 
dered about many things. What could have hap- 
pened to the sheep? Where were the rest of them? 
Did Father blame the campers in any way? Why did 
something have to happen just when Mother had 
talked as if she might be willing to help the camp- 
ers? And then the old question: What did the boy’s 
father do each day when all the men that Jet knew 
were hard at work? 

Jet really did not mean to ask so personal a 
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Running Deer was holding one of the lanterns 


question; Mother would not have approved. How- 
ever before he realized it the question was out: 
“Why doesn’t your father work like other men? 
Does your mother want you all to be campers with 
only milk and corn pone to eat?” 

“Sometimes we have fish,” the boy said quickly. 

The pony slowed to a walk. The lane between 
the trees at the creek was dark. Jet thought the boy 
was not going to answer his questions, but after a 
pause he said: “‘Pa’s not like the other men you 
know. Pa can’t work.” 

“Is he sick?” Jet asked with concern. 

“Pa wouldn’t want me to say so,” the boy ex- 
plained, “’cause he looks all right. But Pa’s tired 
most all the time. He hain’t worked for more than 
a year. Pa used to be a timberman. We had a clap- 
board cabin to live in and plenty to eat from the 
supply store. But one day a tree fell the wrong way. 
A big limb pinned Pa down. It was hours before the 
other men found him and brought him home.” 
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“T’m sorry,” Jet safd. 

The pony picked its way across the shallows 
and up the other side. 

“Pa hain’t worked since that day,” the boy 
went on. “For a long time he just lay on the 
bed and looked at the ceiling. Pa’s chest was 
weakened by the limb pressin’ so hard on him. 
He must rest a lot so he can grow strong again.” 

“Is he growing stronger?” Jet asked quickly. 

“I guess so,” the boy said uncertainly. Then 
he went on to explain: “Ma said none of us 
got enough sunshine there in the timber and 
she guessed it was up to her to do somethin’ 
about it. She took most of the money Pa had 
left and bought our outfit. It ain’t much, but 
Ma didn’t have much money. I guess outfits 
like we've seen on the road cost a heap.” 

Jet was glad that he had asked questions. 
Now many things were explained. The camp- 
ers were not squatters and they were not beg- 
gars. Jet’s heart sang. The campers were brave 
people! They were all trying to get along until the 
father was strong enough to work again. 

“My name’s Jet,” Jet said quickly. “I like you, 
and I want us to be friends while you’re camped 
close to my father’s homestead.” 

“I’m Tod, Tod Tanner,” the boy said. ‘And I’ve 
wanted to be friends ever since that day I saw you 
and your sister on the pony. Nancy has too.” 

“Nancy?” Jet asked. 

“My sister. She’s ten. You didn’t see her that 
day ‘cause she was up in the wagon sewin’ her 
dress where she tore it. But she saw you. She peeked 
through the hole in the wagon cover.” 

They crossed the top of the rise and saw the 
slow-burning logs of the campfire that told the 
location of the camp. The dim outline of the wagon 
and the firelight made Jet remember his own jour- 
ney from his grandfather's home back in the blue- 
grass country. He asked Tod, “Are you going back to 
the bluegrass country to live with your grandfather ?” 
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“I ain’t got a grandfather,” Tod answered. “Ain't 
got anybody, I reckon. And what's a bluegrass coun- 
try? Anyway, we ain’t goin’ there, nor any place 
else in particular. We just roam around so Pa can 
live in the open and rest in the sunshine. Ma says 
sunshine is free.” Then Tod asked suddenly, 
“What's a squatter?” 

“It’s somebody that homesteaders don’t want in 
the neighborhood,” Jet said simply. 

“I knew that much,” Tod said. “Twice we've 
been told to move on ‘cause people thought we was 
squatters. Ma cried about it, but she didn’t let Pa 
see her cry. The last time we had to move I was 
goin’ to punch somebody .in the nose, but Ma cried 
all the harder. She said if Pa didn’t get strong 
enough to work soon we might be forced to be 
squatters.” 

Tod’s mother called from a log near the fire, 
“That you, Son?” 

Tod answered her, then said to Jet: “Let me off 
here. Thanks for the ride. I hope your pa finds his 
sheep.” 


ET loosened the bridle rein, and Kutha started 

in a trot on the homeward journey. Over the 
rise, down across the creek, then up the slope toward 
the cabin. Jet could see lighted lanterns at the 
corral. He heard voices, the bleating of sheep, and 
the stamping of horses’ hoofs. At 
the corral gate he jumped to the 
ground and threw the rein over 
the post. Running Deer, his young 
Indian friend, was holding one 
of the lanterns. Though Running 
Deer’s family lived on land ad- 
joining the homestead, Jet had 
not seen him for more than two 
weeks. 

“How,” Running Deer said. 

“Howdy,” Jet answered, his 
voice full of surprise. Then in the 
lantern’s dim light he saw the 
sheep. The lambs and older sheep 


horses run away. Come here—break fence,” He held 
up his hands helplessly. “Sheep run too.” 

“Is that the way our sheep got out?” Jet asked 
eagerly. 

“Huh,” Running Deer said. 

Father, Uncle John, and Big Brother came around 
the shed then, having finished mending the sheep 
pen. The sheep were surrounded and driven through 
an opening into the fold, then the bars were fastened 
securely. The lanterns were put out. Jet walked 
with Running Deer to get his horse. The boys talked 
until Big Brother said it was time to go. 

When the moon lifted above the trees at the 
creek, flooding the slope and the meadow with pale 
light, all was quiet on the homestead. Jet put a 
basin of water on the ground and sat down on the 
step beside it. He lifted his tired, bare feet and 
dropped them wearily into the water. He was tired 
all over, but he was not sleepy. He breathed deeply 
and knew a feeling of excitement, a tingling of 
expectation. Father’s sheep had been found and he 
was glad. It had been a full day. Most of the days 
were full. He grinned to himself in the darkness. 
He remembered that once he had been afraid of 
being lonesome on the homestead. 

He slapped the water with his feet, then lay back 
on the step and pillowed his head in his hands. What 
was it that he had heard Mother say so often? 

“When people come together, 
whether it be few or many, some- 
thing always happens. Good or 
bad, the people themselves gov- 
ern the happenings.” 


He thought of the campers. 
That was what gave the little 
happy lift to his heart. More peo- 
ple had come to the new country. 
More things were bound to hap- 
pen. Jet thought of Tod’s father 
resting in the sun, of his mother 
crying at the thought that they 
might be forced to become squat- 
ters, and neither of them com- 


were milling around in the small 
space, being careful not to get too 
close to the horses’ heels. Run- 
ning Deer’s pony stood with his 
bridle dangling. A few feet away 
was another horse, sweat and the 
lather of hard travel drying on 
its flanks. 

“Big Brother ride hard,” Run- 
ning Deer explained. “Last week 
buy new horses. Today new 


our tree. 
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A Gay Little Squirrel 
By Nona Keen Duffy 
A gay little squirrel lives up in 


Ill help him find acorns, and 
soon he will see 

What very close friends we are 
going to be! 


plaining or begging from stran- 
gers. Jet sat up and dried his feet. 
He was going to be a real friend 
to Tod. Tod should not be a 
squatter if he could help it. 


At the breakfast table the next 
morning Jet watched his father 
closely. The determined hard 
lines were géne from around 
Father's mouth. He listened at- 

(Please turn to page 30) 


_—— was forever asking questions, His ques- 
tions never stopped from morning till night. 

When he was very little, just beginning to talk, 
he started asking “Why?” and “What for?” and 
“How?” . 

Then as he grew older he began asking questions 
such as “Where does the day go when it goes?” 
and ‘“Why do the stars in the sky come out at night?” 
and “What makes roots grow down and flowers 
gtow up?” and “Why are people different colors? 
Why am I white and Carlos brown and John Wong 
yellow and James black?” 

Peter’s questions were endless, and his family 
found him quite difficult, even though rather 
amusing. 

To help matters out Aunt Sue bought him an 
encyclopedia, which the agent said would answer all 
the questions a child could ask. 

Uncle Jim got him a great big dictionary so he 
could look up the words he didn’t know. 

Cousin Tim brought him a globe and showed 


him how to pick out the different countries and. 


oceans. 


As for Peter’s mother and father, they kept buy- 
ing books and more books for him; books to tell him 
about the stars in the sky, books to tell him about 
animals and birds and plants and insects, books to 
tell him how the children in different countries live, 
books on all the subjects about which Peter kept 
asking questions. 

But Peter did not pay any attention to all these 
books. He just kept on asking questions. 

It got so the family knew when a question was 
coming, for a queer sound would start in Peter’s 
throat, a sound that sounded something like “‘e-e-e-r” 
and then out would pop a question. And because 
the family felt that any child who could ask so many 
questions must surely be remarkable, Aunt Sue would 
run for the encyclopedia, Uncle Jim would grab the 
dictionary, Cousin Tim would study the globe, and 
Mother would haul out Peter's books. They would 
all help Peter find the answer to his question, 

But the strange thing was that Peter never tried 
to find out the answers to his questions himself! His 
family grew very discouraged. 


Then one rainy Saturday = (Please turn to page 27) 
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A Christmas in Mexico 


By Mary Alice Murphy (10 years) 
Taos, N. Mex. 


How different from an American 
Christmas is a Christmas in Mexico! 
There they have no snow, no holly, 
no lovely sound of sleigh bells, and 
no fat, jolly Santa Claus sliding down 
the chimney to fill the row of stock- 
ings hanging on the mantle! There 
are no big, juicy red apples, and there 
is no popcorn! Even though a Mexi- 
can Christmas is entirely different it is 
very interesting, and little Mexican 
children have as much fun as we do. 

In Mexico they have a long, long 
Christmas celebration, beginning on 
December 16 and ending on Christ- 
mas Eve. Every night for nine nights 
something like a sacred cantata is 
given. This is what is called a posada, 
which means a hotel or inn. 

Mexicans like to act out stories and 
the posadas are about the nine nights 
before the birth of Christ. This is the 
story: 

Many years ago when Caesar Au- 
gustus said that all the world should 
be taxed, Mary and Joseph came from 
Galilee to Judea to pay their taxes. 
Mary rode on a donkey and Joseph 
walked by her side. When they ar- 
rived at Bethlehem there were such 
crowds of people that they had to 
wander about for nine days without 
finding a place to rest or an inn that 
had room for them. Mary was very 
tired and she and Joseph were forced 
to go to a stable or barn, and in a 
manger our Saviour was born. The 
Christmas cantata represents the jour- 
ney of Mary and Joseph and the 
difficult time they had in finding 
lodging. 

All the Mexican families and in- 
vited friends march in a procession 
through the halls, corridors, bed- 
rooms, and in fact through every 
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room, first in one house and then an- 
other. With lighted candles in their 
hands they sing or chant the litany 
as they march. At the head of the pro- 
cession the servants carry the figures 
of Mary on a donkey and Joseph 
walking along by her side. These 
figures are carried on a tray called 
las andas. 

As the procession passes each door 
some marcher knocks. A group of 
people inside sing, ‘No room, no 
room at the inn!” Then the procession 
continues to move again, and there is 
knocking at each door and begging 
to be let in. At last, after an hour or 
so of continuous marching and sing- 
ing, a door is opened that leads into 
a little chapel. In it is the scene in the 
stable. The people all sing or chant 
hymns. 

Very often a live burro is introduced 
to represent the faithful donkey that 
carried Mary on her long and painful 
journey. There is so much singing in 
these posadas that many times the lady 
of the house presents her guests with 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and short stories by boys and girls up 
to fifteen years of age. In sending con- 
tributions please be careful to send 
us only your own original composi- 
tions. Our judges will not consider 
any story or poem that is not ac- 
companied by a note from your 
teacher or one of your parents stating 
that the composition is original with 
you. Our judges read every contri- 
bution carefully and select for pub- 
lication as many of the best ones as 
there is space for. 

A guild membership card is sent to 
each child whose composition is pub- 
lished and also a complimentary copy 
of the magazine in which it appears. 
Because of the large number of contri- 
butions that we receive we cannot ac- 
knowledge or return unused material. 
Address all letters to the Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your full name, 
age, and address. 


little pamphlets in which the words 
of the songs are printed. 

All over the picturesque town of 
Guanajuato is heard the singing as the 
pilgrims wind in and out of the rooms 
until they find some place to rest. 
After this religious service is ended 
the breaking of the pifata takes place. 
This is great sport and the part of the 
posada that the children like best. My, 
what fun it is! 

The pifata (horn of plenty) is a 
large earthen olla (jar) which is filled 
with candies, fruits, or nuts, This olla 
is decorated with colored tissue paper, 
tinsel, gay, artificial flowers, and 
streamers. The pifatas are made into 
funny figures, such as birds, horses, 
brides, and ships. The holy figures are 
left in the chapel as the guests gather 
for the fun of breaking the pifata in 
the patio or garden. 

The pifata is hung up high and 
each child wishing to take part is 
blindfolded. One at a time the chil- 
dren are given a long pole and they 
try to hit the swinging pifata. Some- 
times ten or twelve children try before 
it is broken and the goodies go crash- 
ing over the sheet that has been spread 
on the ground to catch them. 

After the pifata is broken the chil- 
dren are given little toys (juguetitos) 
filled with hard candies, They are then 
sent to bed while the grownups have 
a dance that lasts until morning. This 
goes on for nine nights. 

The grandest posada is the last one, 
on Christmas Eve, when the whole 
house is decorated with poinsettias 
and lanterns. There is a midnight 
mass when the Christ child is shown. 


‘A is served afterward when 
the 


amous ensalada de nochebuena 
(Christmas Eve salad) is served. This 
is a salad made up of nine different 
fruits and vegetables. It is to the Mex- 
icans what cranberry sauce and mince 
pie are to the Americans. 
All little Mexican girls and boys 
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try to wear new clothes for Christmas 
as Americans do for Easter. 

How would you like a nine-day 
Christmas ? 

When all the little Mexican chil- 
dren are singing the song that the an- 
gels sang, “Peace on earth, good will 
to men,” I always think that all the 
children in the world wish and pray 
for peace on earth, good will to men. 
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Two Little Kids 


By Nancy Peters (10 years) 
Beltsville, Md. 


Two little kids went out to play, 

But they were naughty, if I must say. 

They teased the cow and the little red 
hen 

And even got in the baby’s pen! 


They follow me wherever I go— 

Just Billy and Nanny, if you must 
know; 

But they soil their lovely snow-white 


coats, 
My cunning little baby goats. 
Freedom 


By Davis Kelly (10 years) 
Augusta, Ga. 


High in the Rockies which are so vast 

I for the first time felt freedom at last, 

Out in the blizzard. I felt it first there 

Among the snow-covered trees that 
before had been bare. 

Out in that beautiful world of white 

The sun swooped down and then was 
out of sight. 

At last had come the peaceful twilight. 


What America Means to Me 


By Shirley Arthur (10 years) 
Le Mars, Iowa 


When someone mentions America 
to me it means a free country. It 
means a country of peace and inde- 
pendence, a land of everlasting free- 
dom and beauty. When I think about 
all we have that many other countries 
do not have it makes me love America 
more and more, and it helps make me 
a better citizen. I believe we would 
have a better country if everyone 
would do something for America. 
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Autumn 


By Carol Flottman (10 years) 
Kalispell, Mont. 


The leaves are bright-colored, 
The sunshine is warm; 
Birds sing sweetly 
And do us no harm. 


The flowers are wilting; 
The birds fly away. 
Oh, don’t you wish that 
Autumn would stay ? 


The Little Bluebird 


By Patsy Ann McKinney (9 years) 
Modesto, Calif. 


There’s a little bluebird that flies 
Past my window every day. 
I always like to watch him 
When I am out at play. 
He flies along the garden wall, 
Among the flowers short and tall. 
He sings to people one and all 
The happiness of spring and fall. 


The Brook 


By Alex Spence (12 years) 
Jennings, Mo. 


Through the fields I go, 

Laughing as I flow 

Over rocks and sand, 

Over all kinds of land; 

Through a cave and past a mill, 
Always traveling, never still; 

Past a house and past a school, 

Past the children’s swimming pool. 
Out to the ocean I go! 

Where I go then I do not know. 


a 
Pink Orchids 


By Beth Banks (9 years) 
Perth, W. Australia 


When traveling through the bush each 
day 

I find pink orchids on the way. 

They look at me as if to say, 

“Please leave us here for the night 
to play.” 


Just before I pass them by 

I answer to their little cry, 

“I won't pick you,” then say good-by. 

They nod their heads toward the 
sky. 


A Prayer 


By Rachel Jennings (8 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Help me to work, help me to play, 

Help me to be more loving each day. 

Thank You for trees, thank You for 
flowers, 

Thank You for the happy hours. 


LS 


On Rainy Days 


By Betty Lee Brockley (9 years) 
Hampton, Va. 


On rainy days I sew and knit; 
Within the house I have to sit. 
I sew and knit and think a bit 

Until I think it’s time to quit. 

Then I put it all away. 

And wait until another day. 


Icicles 


By Helen Fraser (10 years) 
Algona, Iowa 


I like to see icicles 
Hanging in the sun, 
Dropping tears 
One by one. 


Rainy Day Safety 


By Clifford L. Bock (11 years) 
Pawnee City, Nebr. 


“Let's go for a walk. It has been 
raining all day, and I’m getting tired 
of being in the house,” said Billy, 
as he started to put on his raincoat. 

Billy’s sister soon put on her rain- 
coat, and they started down the street. 

Billy and Jane had not gone far 
when they heard a rumbling noise like 
a thousand big trucks. There were not 
that many, but there were thirty-seven. 
Billy and Jane counted them and then 
raced down the street after them. 

Billy said, “I'll bet it’s the circus 
that Daddy said was coming to town.” 

At the corner Billy started right 
across the street; but Jane, being two 
years older, reached out and caught 
him by the coattail. The light was 
red and it was not safe to cross until 
the signal had turned to green, Jane 
gave Billy what he called “an awful 
lecture.” If it had not been for Jane, 
Billy might not have had as good 
a time at the circus as he did have. 
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By Bula Hahn 


OU will remember the No- 
vember story. In it you read 
about Isaac and his two sons. 
Esau, the first-born, was a wild 
hunter with hairy skin, and was 
unmindful of the family tradi- 
tions. Jacob, quiet and thoughtful 
by nature, spent his time in his 
father’s tents listening to the won- 
derful tales about his grandfather 
Abraham and the God that Abra- 
ham loved. 
You read how Isaac, when he 
was old and blind, wanted to give 
his blessing before he died to 
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his first-born son Esau. That bless- 
ing carried with it the promise 
that the Lord had made to Abra- 
ham: the promise of God’s favor, 
of long life and many descend- 
ants. The young men’s mother, 
Rebekah, believed that Jacob was 
more capable of carrying out 
Abraham's wishes than Esau was. 
She planned and plotted with 
Jacob, and together they deceived 
the old blind father. 

Aided by his mother, Jacob cov- 
ered himself with kidskins to 
make his body resemble the hairy 
skin of Esau. Then while Esau 
was hunting Jacob carried cooked 
and seasoned meat to Isaac’s 
couch. When Isaac asked, “Who 
is it that brings me meat?” Jacob 
answered, “I am Esau, your first- 
born son.” 

Isaac felt Jacob’s hairy skin and 
believed that it was Esau, even 
though the voice sounded like 


Jacob was sad and his heart ached 


Jacob’s. Isaac ate the meat and 
gave the blessing: ‘““May the God 
of Abraham give you the dew of 
heaven and the richness of the 
earth, with plenty of grain. May 
people love and serve you, and 
may you rule over all your moth- 
er’s descendants.” 

That blessing was not recalled 
nor changed even when Esau re- 
turned and Isaac realized that he 
had been deceived by Jacob. Isaac 
believed that the blessing was the 
word of God spoken through him, 
but the old man cried bitterly and 
his heart ached with the burden 
of his sorrow. 

Esau’s heart was filled with hate 
for the brother who had stolen 
the blessing by deceiving their 
father. Angrily he vowed that as 
soon as the old father died he 
would slay his brother. Servants 
told Rebekah of Esau’s threats and 
she trembled for Jacob’s safety. 
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Even though Rebekah thought 
in her heart that Jacob was better 
fitted than Esau to carry on the 
traditions of the family, she 
should have known that the Lord 
would bring to pass what He 
wished in His own way and in 
His own time. But because of her 
great love for her quiet, thought- 


ful, and obedient son, she had . 


stooped to deceit and treachery. 
She suffered now as all must suf- 
fer who have done wrong. Fear 
tore at her heart, fear for the very 
life of her favorite son. She knew 
that she must part from him, for 
she must send him away for a 
time. 

Neither had Jacob any peace 
now. His heart was troubled over 
what he had done, and he was 
fearful that Esau would do him 
bodily harm. As before, Rebekah 
now thought of a plan. She has- 
tened to Isaac’s couch. “It would 
make me very sad if Jacob should 
marry one of the daughters of 
Canaan. If such a dreadful thing 
should happen I would think my 


‘life had been a failure.” 


Isaac called Jacob to his couch 
and charged him: “You shall not 
take a wife from the daughters of 
Canaan. Go to Haran where your 
mother’s brother Laban lives. 
Choose one of his daughters for 
a wife.” 

Rebekah was tearful, but she 
said it was best that Jacob leave 
home. “Obey my voice,” she told 
him. “Hasten to my brother's 
house. Tarry there for a short 
while until your brother has for- 
gotten his anger. When you need 
no longer fear Esau, I will send 
for you to come home.” 

Sadly she told Jacob good-by 
though she thought his absence 
would be short. But Rebekah had 
done a great wrong in allowing 
Jacob to be untruthful and de- 
ceive his father. It was sure to 
bring its own punishment. After 
the day Jacob left home Rebekah 
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never again saw the son she loved 
so dearly. 

Jacob was sad and his heart 
ached. He loved his home, the 
broad fields, the grazing lands, the 
cool, comfortable tents. He dis- 
liked leaving his father and moth- 
er and the kind, affectionate ser- 
vants. But he had wronged his 
brother. His brother’s anger was 
fierce, and because of that he 
must wander in a strange land. 

All day he walked in the direc- 
tion of Haran, which was four 
hundred miles north and east of 
his home in Canaan. Over stony 
roads, dusty byways, and steep 
hills he made his way. He thought 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my 
way 

Through every moment of the 
day. 


I now am wise, I now am true. 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and be, 


Through Christ, the Truth that 
is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 

God is my all, I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 


—Hannah More Kobhaus. 


of the wonderful things that had 
been told about Abraham, his own 
grandfather. 

Abraham had loved and trusted 
God, and God had made a prom- 
ise to Abraham and his descend- 
ants. Then Jacob’s heart ached 
more than ever. It was to get the 
blessing carrying that promise that 
he. had deceived his father and 
stolen the right that belonged to 
his brother. What would Abra- 
ham’s God think of him now? He 
loved his grandfather’s God and 
must have regretted deeply hav- 
ing done wrong. He must have 
repented wholeheartedly. 

When the sun was set Jacob 
sat down on a stone by the side 
of the road. He was not far from 
the city of Luz, but he would not 
seek comfort there. He did not 
want to talk with strangers. He 
would rather spend the night 
alone thinking about the God that 
Abraham had loved. He wanted 
to talk with the same God that 
his father Isaac trusted. 


Quietly Jacob gathered together | 
a pile of stones a short distance 
from the road that he had trav- 
eled. When he had done this he 
lay down on the ground and 
rested his head upon the pillow 
of stones. The stars looked down 
upon the tired, weary traveler, the 
night breeze fanned his troubled 
brow, and Jacob fell asleep. 

While he slept God came to 
him in a vision. Jacob dreamed 
that he saw a ladder reaching up 
to heaven from the ground where 
he lay. On the ladder were many 
angels, some going up and some 
coming down. At the top of the 
ladder, where it reached into heav- 
en, Jacob saw God. And God said: 
“IT am the Lord, the God of Abra- 
ham and the God of your father 
Isaac. Behold, I am with you too, 
because I know what is in your 
heart. I will keep watch over you 
wherever you go. I will never 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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The Whangdoodle Dog lives in Crackerhy 
Town 
Where everything’s funny and flat; 


\ 
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And when the sun’s shining, he sometimes 
goes down 
To call on Miss Calico Cat. 


Maybe she’s darning or sewing a pata 
Maybe she’s learning to spin; 
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But when he starts knocking, she lifts up the 
latch, 
And lets the Whangdoodle Dog in. 


They sit by the fire and eat lemon pie 
Till crumbs are all over the mat. 
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Then the Whangdoodle Dog bids a friendly 
good-by 
To charming Miss Calico Cat. 
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HINK scowled out of the schoolroom window. 
The deep crusted snow that had lain over the 
land for more than a week was melting under the 
warm wind that was blowing from the south. That 
wind was making trouble. It was making trouble 
for Andy, for Grandpa Van Orden, for the Spar- 
tans, and for the whole school! 

No one from their school had ever won the prize 
at the county fair that was given each fall to the 
boy who raised the finest two-year-old heifer at the 
lowest cost; and Andy had a chance to win it if this 
thaw did not ruin everything. 

Chink glanced at Andy. 

While the thermometer hovered around zero and 
the wind rushed out of the north like a moving wall 
of ice Andy had worked furiously and had thought 
of nothing but his heifers, Goldenrod and Butter- 
cup. Now he studied his arithmetic with real con- 
centration. He seemed to think the heifers were safe. 
But Chink knew they were not. | 

Chink stole a glance at the clock on the farther 
wall. It was only three-thirty, a full half hour before 
they could go to Grandpa Van Orden’s upper pas- 
ture where the heifers were. 

Chink scratched his head and tried to work a 
problem about papering a room thirty feet long 
by twenty feet wide by eight feet high, with two 
doors four by seven, and two windows three by four; 
but all the time he was listening for the bell that 
would dismiss them for the day. 

When the bell rang Chink cleared his desk with 
a sweep of his arm and hurried outdoors. 

“Tl help you,” he called to Andy. 

Andy looked at him blankly. “What?” 

Chink blinked. “Aren’t you going to the pasture?” 
he asked. 

Andy shook his head. “Goldenrod and Buttercup’ll 
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Chink 


Them 


By Lawrent Lee 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


be all right now,” he said confidently. “But believe 
me, last week I wished Grandpa Van Orden was 
here to tell me what to do! He said before he left 
that I couldn’t bring them into the barn and take 
them out or they'd get so tender they couldn’t stand 
the cold. But he couldn’t have known how cold it 
was going to be when he went to Dallas to visit 
Aunt Katharine! I had to double their rations and 
my records are about wrecked!” 

Chink said impatiently: “The other boys have 
had trouble with their heifers too. But you’ve got to 
hustle if you bring Goldenrod and Buttercup through 
this thaw.” 

“What do you mean?” Andy asked, but he fell 
into step beside Chink. 

“I mean,” said Chink as they hurried toward the 
Van Orden farm, “that if you’d been with me last 
Christmas you'd have learned a lot about cows. It 
was colder in Wyoming than it is here, and they'd 
had a lot of snow too. Uncle George’s riders were 
out all the time.” 

“Well,” Andy said with a grin of relief, “there’s 
nothing the matter with this spring weather!” 

Chink snorted. “Spring! Uncle George’d call this 
wind a chinook! When it comes after the kind of 
weather we've had, it takes the life out of the stock! — 
The cows lie down and ‘pant; then when it gets cold 

again, as it’s sure to do at this time of year, they're 
weak and stiff and they can’t get up. You've got 
to tail them up.” 
“What do you mean, ‘tail them up’?” Andy 
asked. 

“Tl show you how it’s done if the heifers are 
down,” Chink offered. “And they will be.” 

The boys quickened their trot. 

In the drainage ditches beside the highway, water 
rushed and gurgled. In the low places the snow still 
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lay deep, but along the ridges the ground was bare 
in patches. 

“Sometimes the chinook is a friendly wind,” said 
Chink, his words jerking as he ran. “If it comes late 
in the winter and the stockmen can keep their cows 
on their feet, it melts the snow off the grass and the 
herd is better fed. But sometimes a chinook makes 
a lot of trouble. When a freeze comes after it, before 
the snow is melted away, it covers the feed with ice 
so the cows can’t eat it.” 

Andy said: “I guess you learned a lot from your 
Uncle George and his riders. I turned Grandpa’s 
team of blacks in with the heifers, as you told me 
to do. They did paw the snow off the grass and 
Goldenrod and Buttercup did follow after them and 
eat some of it.” 


Chink nodded: ‘“‘Cows won’t paw. They just snuffle 
with their noses. If the snow is very deep or crusted 
hard they can’t get at the grass.” 

The boys stopped at the barn for a measure of 
grain, but when they reached the upper pasture the 
little Jerseys were not in sight. 

Chink pointed up the hill to a clump of buck- 
brush. “They may have gone up there for grass 
when the wind began melting the snow off the 
high spots,” he suggested. 

“I'm sorry for Goldenrod and Buttercup,” Andy 
said as they went toward the buckbrush. “All last 
week their hides were matted with ice and snow 
even though they did stay in the shelter of that 
rock down there, as Grandpa said they would.” 

The boys reached the hilltop. Beside the bushes 
lay the two heifers chewing their cud languidly. 
Their sides heaved under their thick winter coats. 
Their eyes were dazed and bloodshot, and they did 
not come to meet Andy as they usually did. 

“Goldenrod! Buttercup!” Andy called, putting 
out a burst of speed that sent him ahead of Chink. 

Stopping beside Goldenrod, he tried to urge her 
to her feet, shaking the grain against the side of the 
measure so that it whispered enticingly; but she only 
grunted and settled heavily against the ground. 

He turned in distress to Chink. “There is some- 
thing wrong!” he groaned. “What shall we do?” 

“Tail them up,” Chink answered. 


Chink stole a glance at the clock 


Buttercup scrambled to her feet. 
Chink dodged behind the buckbrush 
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He stopped beside Buttercup and bent to scratch 
the shining ridge of hair over her young horns. Her 
hide felt hot and she rolled her eyes up gratefully. 

Chink circled, looking for her tail, but only the 
base of it showed. The rest was under her heaving 
body. 

When the cowboys on his uncle’s ranch tailed up 
the weak stock it looked easy, but he wondered if 
he could get hold of the heifer’s tail and if he was 
strong enough to get her to her feet. 

He nudged her yellow side with his knee. She 
might not be weakened by the sudden warm weather. 
She might be only resting. 

She did not move. 

Chink nudged her again sharply; but she settled 
against the ground, just as Goldenrod had done. 

“That’s not tailing up, is it?” Andy asked skep- 
tically. 

“No,” said Chink. “I thought I'd try this first.” 

“Tt won’t work,” said Andy. “I tried it on Golden- 
rod along with everything else I could think of!” 

Chink glanced at Goldenrod. Her tail was under 
her body too; and to grab it at its base and pull 
on it might make her charge him. 

He picked up a fallen branch and pushed it under 
Buttercup’s side. Still nothing happened. 

“I thought,” said Andy gravely, “that ‘tailing up’ 
was something new and sure-fire.” 

Doing a thing is a lot different from watching it 
done, Chink thought. But he told himself sternly, 
“If you're going to help Andy, get busy!” 


He reached for Buttercup’s tail. The heifer grunted 
but made no move. Plainly she wished he would 
leave her tail alone! 

Chink handed his stick to Andy. 

“Tickle the under side of her flank with this, 
where the hair is thin. When she moves I'll pull her 
tail loose. But be careful! She may kick.” 

Andy grinned as if he knew that this was not 
part of a professional job of tailing up. But he took 
the stick and drew its end lightly over the inner side 
of Buttercup’s leg where several sensitive inches 
were exposed. 

The response was immediate. Buttercup’s leg 
lashed out. Andy leaped away. Chink pulled with all 
his might, and the tail came out from under her. 

Triumphant, he jerked up as he thought he had 
seen the cowboys do. Nothing happened, not even a 
bawl of protest from Buttercup, though the tail 
jerked in his hands as if it would escape him. Chink 
twisted a little. It seemed to him that his cowboy 
friends had used a deft twist of the wrist in making 
the lift. 

“I don’t know why she doesn’t get up!” he panted. 
“They hate having their tails pulled.” 

“You haven’t enough muscle,” said Andy. “Let’s 
try it this way—and be ready to run if she comes to 
life suddenly.” 

Bracing himself, he held the stick a little higher 
than his knee. “Put her tail over this and pull as 
hard as you can. I'll lift. That ought to make her 
uncomfortable enough to bring her to her feet.” 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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Chink nodded. “Ready?” he 
said. “Pull!” 

Buttercup’s breath came out in 
a blast of protest, and she scram- 
bled to her feet. Chink dodged 
behind the buckbrush, but she did 
not charge. She looked at him, 
sad and indignant, until Andy put 
an arm around her yellow neck 
and spoke to her softly. 

She shifted her weight and her 
knees trembled. 

“Don’t let her down again!” 
Chink cried in alarm, and shoot- 
ing out from behind the bushes 
he pounced on the grain. 

“Come!” he wheedled holding 
the measure toward her. “Come 
get it, old girl!” 

The heifer stretched out her 
neck. She nuzzled into the grain. 
Halfheartedly she began to eat. 

“Now for Goldenrod,” Chink 
said as he put the grain carefully 
on the ground. 

“She must be in bad shape,” 
said Andy. “‘She’s not even inter- 
ested in what Buttercup’s eating!” 


Two heaves brought Goldenrod 
to her feet, but she pitched to the 
ground again. 

“Oh,” moaned Andy. “Do you 
think she’s hurt?” 

“No,” said Chink. “She’s stiff. 
I saw Tex tail up a cow six times 
and then she wouldn’t have 
stayed up if she hadn’t wanted to 
horn him. She would have too, if 
he hadn’t run for his horse.” 

The third time they lifted, 
Goldenrod came up and stood 
swaying. 

“Look out!” Chink cried as he 
set his lips in a shrill whistle, at 
the same time giving the heifer a 
thump on her shoulder. 

Startled, Goldenrod lurched 
forward, fell to her knees, and 
scrambled up again. 

Buttercup lifted her head from 
the grain. 

“Moo-oo!” she said, eyeing 


Goldenrod. 
Goldenrod looked at her ques- 


With freak snow; 


“T thought the Lord was in my 


tioningly. Then slowly she went 
to join her. 

Chink began kicking the: snow 
from the long, brown grasses of 
the pasture, freeing them so that 
the heifers could eat them when 
the grain was gone. 

He said with a _ chuckle: 
“They'll be all right! The sun’s 
going down and it will get cooler. 
But, Andy, if they weren’t so gen- 
tle, we'd be in plenty of trouble! 
I’m a pretty poor ‘tailer-up’!” 

“Good enough,” Andy said with 
a smile, “thanks to you and your 
trip to Wyoming. I may still get a 
chance at that prize!” 
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Jacob Leaves 
Home 


(Continued from page 17) 


leave you. And when you return 
to this place I will give it to you 
and your descendants.” 

Jacob wakened out of his sleep. 


own land only, but surely God is ° 
in this land too, and I knew it 
not.” 

While it was still early Jacob 
rose up and took the stones on 
which he had rested his head and 
set them up in the form of a pil- 
lar. Then he poured oil upon the 
top of it. (In hot countries like 
Palestine oil was used as an oint- 
ment to protect the skin against 
the sun and the hot winds.) Jacob 
said, “From now on this place 
shall be called Bethel, a name 
meaning ‘the house of God.’ ” 

Jacob made a vow to God: “If 
God will be with me and protect 
me in the ways that I go, give me 
bread to eat and raiment to wear, 
and let me come again to my fath- 
et’s house in peace, then shall the 
Lord be my God. This pillar of 
stone shall be God’s house, and of 
all that the Lord gives me I will 
return to Him one tenth.” 
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L ° | B To build ms ba they carried logs from the 
1(C Cc CaVCT Which had ice gnawed clear round the trunks 


so : to fall just where they should. 
By Chnietine Deoction These they piled and plastered well with mud and 
Pictures by Marjorie Hartwell 


leaves and grass 
UNNY little beaver, silky little ball, 
Sleeping in the upstairs room of the beaver 7 : 


hall 


Opens up his beady eye, takes a little peek, 

And then he yawns and stretches and “good- 
mornings” with a squeak. 

But round the doorway to the room still slee 


Till not the tiniest drop of water even tried to 
ass. 

The lodge itself was built of poles, and plastered 
good and tight, 

And doorways made down underneath the water, 
out of sight. 

The size of food-wood they must bring had never 
made them tarry, 

They’d simply dug canals and pushed the logs too 
big to carry! 

Now when the winter winds grew chill and 
brought the sleet and snow, 

The ice formed on their little pond and left them 

snug below! 


And in a nest just made for each, his sister and 
his brother; 

So Little Beaver softly glides, and leaves without 
a sound, 

And hurries to the dining room that’s built on 
lower ground. 

The juicy bark he chews away with teeth sharp 
as a knife, 

And thinks a little beaver has a very happy life. 

In summertime the family are as busy as can be, 

As happily they cut and save each juicy, tender 
tree. 

Their icebox is the pond they’ve made, their food 
they store below, 

And there it is, stuck in the mud, when winter 
starts to blow. 

The beavers love their happy home, and often like 
to hear, 

How Dad and Mother Beaver built the home they 
hold so dear. 

First they found a lovely spot, a tiny brook with 
trees, 

And then they dammed the water up till it rippled 
in the breeze. 
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Have you ever thought how 
dull your life would be if you 
could never hear any music? It 
would not be very much fun to 
listen to the radio if all you heard 
were talk. You would not be very 
happy if there were no music, for 
music is one of the fine things 
that make us happy. 

Even before we are very much 
grown up we learn to sing little 
songs, and almost every boy whis- 
tles a tune when he is happy. 
When we stop to think about it, 
music is important, for without it 
we could not let other people 
know how we feel. Our teachers 
believe that music is important, 
for it is one of the things that 
they teach us at school. 

If you have been collecting 
stamps very long, you know that 
some countries issue stamps in 
honor of persons or events that 
they believe to be important. You 
may be surprised to learn that 
several countries have shown that 
they think music is very important 
for they have issued stamps in 
honor of their famous musicians. 

One country has honored not 
only its best-known composer, but 
has issued two stamps reproduc- 
ing the opening bars of the music 
for which he is famous. These 
two stamps are the only ones on 
which notes of music have ever 


been printed. 
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Brazil, our South American 
neighbor, issued these stamps in 
1936 in honor of the composer 
Antonio Charles Gomes. The 
music on the stamp shown on 
this page is the beginning of his 
opera Guarany.” 

Most of the great musicians we 
hear about today lived in Europe, 
but Gomes was born on our side 
of the Atlantic. Some day you may 
hear some of his music played, or 
if you are studying music, you 
may learn to play it yourself. 

France has issued a stamp 
showing Rouget de Lisle, the 
composer of the French national 
anthem Marseillaise.” 

An interesting stamp issued by 
Italy shows a man whose name is 
famous in music. This man him- 
self was not a composer or a 
great player, but a maker of fine 
violins, the finest the world has 
ever seen. His name was Stradi- 
varius, and the violins that he 
made over two hundred years ago 
today are valued at many thou- 
sands of dollars each. Some of the 
violinists that you hear on the 
radio play on instruments made 
by this great artisan. 

If you are learning to play the 
piano, one of these days you will 
take up the study of music written 
by Johann Sebastian Bach, a cel- 
ebrated German composer and or- 
ganist. His music is used in many 


churches today all over the world. 
Bach was born in 1685, the same 
year as another great musician, 
George Friedrich Handel. Both 
Bach and Handel wrote a large 
number of musical works, some 
of which are simple and easy to 
play, while others are so hard to 
learn and perform that only the 
very best musicians can play them 
well. Germany has issued stamps 
picturing both Bach and Handel. 

Have you been wondering if 
,our own country has honored any 
of its great composers? Until re- 
cently the United States had not 
issued any such stamps, but dur- 
ing 1940 the Post Office Depart- 
ment put out five stamps in honor 
of our greatest American music 
writers. The stamps pictured 
Stephen Foster, John Philip Sousa, 
Victor Herbert, Ethelbert Nevin, 
and Edward McDowell. It is quite 
likely that you have some or all 
of these stamps in your collection. 
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Happy Thoughts 


Memorize the happy thought for the 
week and say it when you first wake 
up in the morning. Repeat it to yourself 
each time you think of it through the 
day. You will find it helpful. 


For the week of January 4 
“Happy new year!” let me say 
As I greet the glowing day. 
For the week of January 11 


Brand-new days of the brand- 
new year— 

I'll fill them all with love and 
cheer. 


For the week of January 18 
That my days ever may stay 
new, 
Pll keep them bright and shin- 
ing too. 
For the week of January 25 


Love’s own key unlocks the 
chest 
Filled with joy and happiness. 
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The Busy Shoemaker 


A Pendulum Toy e@ e@ 


O make this toy you will need a piece 
of string four inches long, a weight or 
heavy button, a piece of light wire, a pencil, a 
pair of scissors, pliers, and a piece of cardboard. 


e e e e Dorothy Jean Perdew 


Trace the two parts of the toy onto cardboard and 
cut out. Fill in picture as shown in drawing. 

Fold sides up on dotted lines A-A and B-B so that 
the picture will be on the outside. Now fold on lines 
C-C and D-D, and paste flap E to the opposite shoe. 

Tie the weight on one end of the string and tie the 
other end of the string through hole X. 

Push the wire through the circle Y on the left trouser 
leg, through the dot W on the body, and then through 
the circle Y on the right trouser leg. Bend the ends 
of the wire to keep it from falling out. 

With the weight falling below the body and between 
the legs, gently sway the toy forward and backward. 
You will hear the little shoemaker tap on the shoe! 

The pendulum toy is a kind of machine. Can you 
think of another machine using the pendulum? After 
you have made the busy shoemaker you will think 
of other funny pendulum toys. Father Bear sawing up 
his winter's supply of wood or Mother Bear washing 
Baby Bear’s clothes are suggestions. 

WEE WISDOM wants some more ideas for pen- 
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dulum toys. Will you write us a 
letter telling about your pendu- 
lum toy? Remember you can al- 
ways Start with pictures cut from 
magazines. The best idea received 
will be printed in a future issue 
of this magazine. Send your pat- 
tern to WEE WISDOM, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Be sure 
to give your age, name, and ad- 


dress. 
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The Question 
That Was Not 
There 


(Continued from page 13) 


afternoon all was quiet. There 
had not been a question for quite 
a while, and Aunt Sue and Uncle 
Jim and Cousin Tim and Mother 
and Father were having time to 
do a few things for themselves, 
when “e-e-e-r” came the sound 
from Peter’s room. 

From sheer force of habit Aunt 
Sue dropped her dish towel and 
ran, Uncle Jim dropped his ham- 
mer and ran, Cousin Tim put down 
his books and ran, Mother came 
with a sock dangling in one hand 
and a darning needle in the other, 
and finally Father stamped in, his 
paper in his hand! 

But there was no question! 

There was Peter and there 
surely had been a sound, but there 
was no question! 

The family looked at one an- 
other in surprise and consterna- 
tion. Then they looked at Peter. 
Slowly happy smiles spread over 
their faces, Putting their fingers 
to their lips, they all tiptoed softly 
away, for Peter had taken out his 
encyclopedia and he had taken out 
his dictionary! Peter had looked 
at his globe! He had pulled out 
his books and now he was quietly 
sitting on the floor finding the 
answer for himself! 
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Last-Minute Gitts 


By Joanne Dee 


YARD of oilcloth in a plain color and a package of transfer 
pictures from the dime store will make many interesting last- 
minute Christmas gifts. In choosing transfer pictures select a package 
with many small designs. There are cute animal, flower, and fruit de- 
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signs available. Follow carefully the directions given on the package. 

For a tray cloth cut a piece of oilcloth to fit inside a serving tray. 
With a pair of scissors notch the edge. Then apply transfer pictures. 

For a child’s bib cut a piece of oilcloth 814 by 12 inches. Cut out 
a half circle for the neck as shown in the drawing. Bind the edges 
with bias tape. Make ties by stitching the two folded edges of 
tape together. Add a cute picture. 

To make a set of oilcloth doilies draw around a saucer and different- 
sized plates. Cut out the doilies, notch the edges, and add pictures. 

To make the book cover cut'a strip of oilcloth 3/16 inch wider 
at the top and the bottom than the book you wish to cover. Open your 
book out (1). Cut the oilcloth about half again as long at each end as 
the book is wide (2). Bind each end with bias tape, using sewing 
machine. Now lay your book on the oilcloth and tuck the flaps inside 
the cover. Close your book and pin the flaps on each side. Remove 
cover and bind top and bottom with bias tape (3). Slip the cover over 
book and put a transfer picture on the top (4). 

Make a book mark from a strip of oilcloth. Cut a notch in each 
end and add a picture (5). 
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Dear Boosters: 

One of the very first things a Good Words Booster Club member learns is 
that his thoughts govern his words and deeds. So watch your thinking, Boosters! 

If our thoughts are pure and good, all our words will be clean and glad, 
and all our actions will be kind and loving. The big secret of being happy, 
healthy, and harmonious is to have pure thoughts, to speak good words, and 
to do loving deeds. 

God is giving us a brand-new year with three hundred and sixty-five 
shining days in it. Shall we return to Him each day of this new year unmarred 
by any ugliness or unhappiness? The following little verse will help us to 
watch our thinking, and this in turn will help us to speak and do only that 


which is kind, loving, and helpful. 


God gives to me a year of days 
All pure and clean and bright; 

I'll keep them so by thinking love 
From morning until night. 


David is sure to have a happy 
year if he continues to help others 
as he has been doing. We can just 
imagine how many people will be 
made happy by his kindness and 
thoughtfulness in 1942. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been so busy 
that I forgot to write you when | 
should ‘have written, but I have not 
forgotten my pledge. 

One night not long ago I was sick 
and could not sleep. Mother and I 
said The Prayer of Faith several times, 
and I felt much better and was soon 
asleep. 

A few days later I saw a woman 
coming from the post office with some 
heavy packages, and I carried them 
home for her. I also helped a little 
boy to carry some bundles home. 
—David Stackpole. 


a 


Anyone who is as persistent as 
Mary Carolyn is can surely over- 
come any undesirable habit. In 
the meantime her good habit of 
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doing things for others will bring 
her many blessings. 

Dear Secretary: | am trying to over- 
come the habit of using unnecessary 
words, I want to overcome other bad 
habits too, so I say The Prayer of 
Faith every night. I have The Prayer 
of Faith in a little gold frame, right 
where I can see it all the time. It 
helps me to be kinder to my little 
sister and brother. 

I did not forget to make someone 
else happy at Christmas time. I took 
a box of toys to the Christmas Tree 
Club, and some cookies to the chil- 
dren who didn’t get much for Christ- 
mas. 

I hope all the Booster boys and girls 
had a merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year.—Mary Carolyn Nussbaum. 
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Charles is an ambitious boy, 
and his ambitions are being ful- 
filled because he prays for success. 

Dear Secretary: | am getting along 
fine, Every day before I go to work I 


say The Prayer of Faith, and ask God 
to help me be successful this day. 
Today I made $1.79, and I never 
make less than a dollar. God is surely 
blessing me abundantly. — Charles 
Smith. 

a 


Ruth’s experience proves that it 
pays to be kind and loving even to 
strangers. She gained a new friend 
by helping a little girl to find her 
mother. 

Dear Secretary: By keeping the 
Booster pledge I have earned a new 
friend. I was out in the park skating 
when a little girl came along crying. 
She said she had lost her mother. At 
first I was just going to leave her 
there. Then I remembered the pledge 
and went back to help her. Between 
the two of us we found her mother. 
Now we are very good friends, I 
spend almost every day with her, and 
we have loads of fun.—Ruth Rathles- 


berger. 
a 


Not only does God help us with 
our lessons and examinations, but 
He gives us strength for physical 
tests too, as Virginia found when 
she depended on Him. 

Dear Secretary: This may seem a 
queer thing to write about, but I want 
the other Boosters to know how God 
helped me to earn a grade that I felt 
I had to get. In our home-economics 
class, one of the requirements is to 
prepare some food at home and bring 
it to school. I decided to make fudge. 
Since we do not have an electric 
mixer, I had to beat the fudge for half 
an hour. I just thought I could not 
keep it up the required —_— of 
time, but saying The Prayer of Faith 
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kept me at it, and I made an A-plus 
grade on the candy.—Virginia Strike. 


a 


Helen Rae is proving that she 
is a good Booster by learning to 
respect other people and consider 
their feelings. This is her way of 
showing that she sees and appre- 
ciates the Christ in everyone. 

Dear Secretary: Many boys and girls 
write and tell you how The Prayer of 
Faith helps them in their everyday life. 
I want to tell you that The Prayer of 
Faith helps me too, Since I have be- 
come a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club I have more respect for 
people and their feelings and try to be 
kind to everyone. 

There is something else that helps 
me very much also. It is the letter you 
wrote to me welcoming me into the 
Booster Club. Whenever things seem 
to go wrong I take the letter out and 
read it, and when J have finished read- 
ing it things do not seem so bad after 
all. I think it is the loveliest and most 
helpful letter I have ever received. 
—Helen Rae Lindahl. 


a 
The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 


thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your let- 
ter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Missouri. She will send you an 
application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is en- 
gtaved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand for 
“I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I 
speak no evil.” A Booster may earn his 
pin by sending in one subscription for 
Wee Wispom other than his own and 
by writing to the secretary each month 
for four months. This does not mean 
that you must quit writing after you 
have earned your pin. The secretary 
will be glad to have as many more 
letters from you as you care to write. 


With love and best wishes for 
a year full of good things! 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Marcella Boyle (11), Rte. 6, Muncie, 
Ind.; Bernita Roff (13) and Harriett 


Roff (10), Box 112, Etna, Calif.; 
Nancy Reynolds (11), Biggs, Calif.; 
Dorothy R. Abercrombie (11), Box 
265, Livingston, Tex. ; Irene Stute (10) 
and Joy Stute (12), 4334 Charles St., 
Omaha, Nebr.; Shirley Ashley (13), 
4335 Charles St., Omaha, Nebr.; Mary 
Lou Guess (9), Rte. 2, Fayetteville, 
Ark.; Thyra Putnam (13), Hartley, 
Iowa; Lou Alice West (11), Box 2911, 
Belvidere Add., Beaumont, Tex.; 
Gloria Babcock (10), North Loup, 
Nebr. ; Peggy Heuer (10), 245 Casten- 
ada Ave., San Francisco, Calif.; Gloria 
Nicoletti (12), Venado Rte., Healds- 
burg, Calif.; Allene Adams (14), 
Box 94, Mayo, Fla.; Jeanne Farrand 
(12), Pearl St., Livingston Manor, 
N. Y.; Lorraine Schuette (14), Rte. 
3, Box 106, Geneseo, IIl.; Phyllis 
Peterson (13), 150 Fifth St. S., Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis.; Lorraine Wil- 
kins (12), 2705 Francis Pl., Chicago, 
Ill.; Marilyn Darr (14), 660 W. 
Lexington Ave., Elkhart, Ind.; Gloria 
Cassani (11), 726 College Ave., Santa 
Rosa, Calif.; Alice Bothamley (12) 
and Janice Bothamley (9), Rte. 2, 
Sturgis, Mich.; Deaun Taylor (111A), 
610 West St., Emporia, Kans.; Lela 
Mae Melvin (8) and Bettie Gray 
Melvin (12), Kerr, N. C.; Ruth 
Whitney (11), Box 413, Hamilton, 
Mont.; Mary Brendle (15), Rte. 1, 
Denver, Pa. 


the pledge. 


Silent Unity for prayers. 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen years of age may become members. 

2. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to keep the pledge by using 
words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerfulness, and health. 

3. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary. She likes to know how they are keeping 


4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. (Application blanks for new mem- 
bers to sign will be sent upon request. The pledge must be signed personally by the one joining.) 

5. If a member wishes prayers for health, for success in his schoolwork or in making friends, or for help 
with any other problem, he may write to the secretary. She will be glad to help him and to give his name to 


Application Blank 


I believe that my words make me and other persons happy or unhappy. I also 
believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I speak good words. 
Therefore I want to become a member of the Good Words Booster Club so that I 
may help others as well as myself to be happy. 

I will try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. I will try to keep 
the rules of the club. 


City or town 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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Jet’s Neighbors 


(Continued from page 12) 


tentively while Jet repeated all 
that Tod had told him the night 
before. When Father put on his 
big hat to start out to the field, he 
turned to Jet and said: ‘See that 
your mother has plenty of fire- 
wood and that all the buckets are 
full of water. Then you and 
Sarah may take the pony and ride 
over to the Tanner wagon.” 

The house chores were finished 
quickly. Then Mother put fresh 
eggs into a bucket and poured 
dry, clean sand that had been 
brought from the shallows over 
them to keep them from breaking. 
She put a pat of firm, yellow but- 
ter and a small sack of sun-dried 
raspberries on top of the sand. 


“Give these things to Mrs. 
Tanner,’ Mother said, “and tell 
her that your father and I appre- 
ciate their help with the lamb.” 

On the pony, Sarah carried the 
bucket with one hand and held 
onto Jet with the other. “I’m glad 
that Tod has a sister,” she said 
as they jogged along toward the 
creek. 

“Jetty,” 
after a pause, “Tod and his sister 
make two more. We have enough 
pupils for a school, if we had a 
teacher and a schoolhouse.” 

“Yes,” Jet agreed, “but it will 
probably be a long time before 
we have a schoolhouse. Anyway 
the Tanners may not stay here.” 

Tod saw Jet and Sarah coming 
and ran out to meet them. His 
dark eyes shone with happiness 
as he greeted them with a friend- 
ly “Howdy.” At the wagon he 
said, ““Ma, this is Jet and Sarah.” 

The tall woman with the slat 
bonnet pulled far over her face 
said: “I’m glad to see you. Tod’s 
been talking all morning about 
you and your home.” 


Jet gave her the bucket. 
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Recipes 
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Sarah spoke excitedly 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 
1942 Date Pudding 


1 quart milk 
4 tablespoonfuls minute 


1 cupful brown sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls grated 


tapioca coconut 
2 tablespoonfuls corn meal 1 cupful chopped dates 
teaspoonful salt Marshmallows 


® Pour milk into double boiler and heat. 

®@ Measure and place all the other ingredients in a large bowl and 
mix thoroughly. 

@ Add the dry mixture slowly to the hot milk, stirring constantly. 
® Butter a baking dish and pour the pudding into it. 

®@ Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 45 minutes. 

®@ Remove from the oven and cover the top of the pudding with 
marshmallows. Return to the oven for a minute to brown slightly. 
®@ This recipe makes six to eight servings. 


Holiday Punch 


1 quart cranberries 
1 quart water 
2 cupfuls sugar 


1 cupful orange juice 
1/4, cupful lemon juice 
1 pint ginger ale 


®@ Cook cranberries in water and strain. 

@ Add sugar to the juice and cook 6 minutes. 

@ Strain again and set aside to cool. 

@ Chill the cranberry syrup. Then add the chilled fruit juices and 
the ginger ale. Dilute with water to suit your taste. 

@ For holiday parties or for a new-year open house serve iced punch 
in a punch bowl. Garnish with green cherries and sprigs of mint. Ar- 
range holly or other Christmas greens around the bowl of red punch. 
@ This recipe makes twenty-five to thirty servings. 


“Mother said that she wanted to 
share these things with you. 
Mother and Father appreciate your 
letting Tod bring the lamb home.” 

“That was nothing,” the woman 
said. “I felt sure it was yours.” 


A dark-eyed, slender girl with 


long black braids jumped down 
from the wagon. 
“This is Nancy,” Tod said 
with a tinge of pride in his voice. 
The two girls stood and looked 
at each other. Then Sarah said: 
“I want us to be friends, It’s not 
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too far for you to walk over to 
our house.” 

The girl’s eyes brightened. 
“Can you sew?” she asked. “Ma 
is teaching me. I can make three 
kinds of stitches—hemstitching, 
chain stitching, and_backstitch- 
ing.” She took a small piece of 
cloth from her pocket and handed 
it to Sarah. 

“A sampler!” Sarah exclaimed. 
“Did you make it?” 

When the girl nodded, Sarah 
said, “I’ve learned to knit.” 

Mrs. Tanner took the things 
from the bucket that Jet had given 
her. “There was a time when I 
would not have had to send a 
bucket home empty,” she said as 
she put the bucket on a log near 
the place where Kutha stood. Jet 
thought he saw tears in her eyes, 
but he could not be sure, because 
the slat bonnet came so far over 
her face. 

A dog tied to a stake some dis- 
tance from the wagon continued 
to bark at the newcomers. Tod 
went out to quiet the dog, and 
Jet went with him. Jet wondered 
where the two skinny horses were 
that he had seen the first day he 
had found the camp. 

But soon Tod said: ‘‘Pa’s over 
that second rise yonder, resting 
in the sun. He’s letting the horses 
gtaze over there where the grass 
is thicker. And that ain’t all. 
There’s a patch of wild berries on 
that hill. They'll soon be ripe, 
then we're goin’ to pick ’em.” 

So the campers had found the 
berries! And Tod was speaking 
of them just as if they belonged 
to him. Jet had intended sharing 
the berries with Tod, but—— 

Jet closed his lips firmly. He 
had better say nothing while he 
felt as he did. 

Tod’s mother called them. Her 
bonnet had slipped from her 
head. She waved her hands and 
called again excitedly: “Come, 
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Here we are, launching the hob- 
by page on its third year. The past 
two years have been pleasant ones 
for us. It has been interesting to 
read all your letters telling us 
about your hobbies. How we wish 
there were room enough to print 
all of them! Just think, in the 
past two years we have told about 
160 hobbies! 

Have we told about your hob- 
by? Perhaps your hobby would be 
interesting to some of the other 
boys and girls. Why not write us 


a letter telling us about it. Use not 
more than 150 words, and be sure 
to give your age, name, and ad- 
dress. Address your letter to Edi- 
tor, Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Dear Hobby Editor: | have some 
interesting hobbies. They are making 
puppets, flowers, table decorations, 
and many other things. I like making 
puppets best. I have four of them and 
a stage. I make all the scenery and 
costumes. I like doing this very much, 
and if anyone would like to write to 
me I would enjoy it— Billy E. Weber 


(These two to same address) 


These ag are good only 
in the United States. 


By a special arrangement with the 
publishers any of the magazines 


Wee Wisdom 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


for 
to pay for it. 


Send Wee Wisdom to 


SPECIAL MAGAZINE COMBINATIONS 


Wee Wisdom 

and Reader’s Digest ................ $3.50 listed above can be ordered with 
and Boys’ Life $2.00 WEE WISDOM at a saving. This 
and Etude $3.10 is your to 
a magazine for yourself at less 

and American Girl . ee $2.00 than the usual price and at the 
and Parents’ Magazine ....... oie $2.40 same time give some child a year 
and American and Woman's of happiness through a_subscrip- 
Home Companion ...........$4.00 tion for WEE WISDOM. The 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Please send a year’s subscription for Wee Wisdom and a year’s subscription 
as a gift to my friend. I inclose $...................- 


combinations listed above are cash 

offers only. Send your orders di- 

rect to 

Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


State 


to 


State 


S 
If you wish to order Wee Wisdom alone the price is $1 a year. 
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(9 years), 9740 S$. Dobson Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
lapel pins. I have been collecting 
them for a year. I have forty of them. 
I pin them onto a piece of felt and 
hang it up in my room. I once en- 
tered it in a hobby show, I am having 
lots of fun with my hobby.— Marilyn 
Manning (11 years), 3208 E. Pine, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Editor: 1 think the hobby page 
is one of the most interesting pages in 
WeE Wispom. Everyone in the fourth 
grade reads it, and my class has started 
a hobby club. All those who did not 
already have a hobby have started one. 
My hobby is collecting stamps and 
buckles. I have five hundred stamps and 
twenty buckles——Jimmie Frahm (9 
years), Bayfield, Colo. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is rather 
odd, but I have fun doing it. It is col- 
lecting nails. I have all kinds. My 
father is a building contractor so I can 
get many nails from him. I have a few 
spikes, and I have some very small 
nails. If anyone would like a few of 
each kind of nail I have he may get 
them by writing to me—Anne Peters 
(10 years), 61321/, Buena Vista Ter- 
race, Los Angeles, Calif. 


New Friends 


(Continued from page 7) 


“I think it’s a fine idea,’ 
David's mother agreed. 

Penny's friends thought so too 
when David handed them the in- 
vitations next morning. Even the 
big policeman said he would “look 
in at the little dog’s party,” and 
Mrs. Caroway promised to bring 
a special cake with “Happy New 
Year” written in pink letters 
across the top. 

“Oh, but Mother is going to 
make the refreshments,” David 
told her. “You mustn’t bother.” 

“But I want to,” Mrs. Caro- 
way insisted, ‘“‘because, you see, all 
Penny’s friends are my friends 
too.” 
Penny smiled and wagged his 
tail at the little woman as if to 
say he quite understood. 
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Farm Building Puzzle 
By Dorothea J. Snow 
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In the left half of 
this puzzle is hidden 
the four-letter name 
of one farm building 
and in the right half 
is hidden the five- 
letter name of an- 
other. 

To find out what 
the first building is, 
mark down the first 
letter of the name of 
the first picture, the 
second letter in the 
name of the second 
picture, the third let- 
ter in the name of 
the third picture, and 
the fourth letter in 


li 
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the name of the 


fourth picture. These four letters will spell the name of the first farm 


building. 


The- name of the five-letter farm building is found in the same 


ay. 


What Am I? 
By Lillie M. Jordan 


| Someday looking in the sky, 


You will see me sailing by, 
Traveling faster than a train! 
Yes, I am an -------- : 


Word Square 
By Daisy A. Demmer 


Each star represents a letter of 
the alphabet. These letters spell 


D O M 


four words that are the same 


whether read from left to right * 


or from top to bottom. 


* * 


& & 
& & 


* * 
* * 
* * 


1. Small animals that run from 
cats. 


2. A thought or notion. 
3. One-tenth of a dime. 


4. What one does when one 
is hungry. 


Heads and Tails 


By Eleanor Hammond 


The zoo is full of funny beasts 
With claws and horns and fur. 
If you saw just their heads and 
tails 
Could you guess what they 
were? 


Here are the first and last let- 
ters of the names of eight animals. 
Can you fill in the whole names? 


1. D--r 


Little Scholar 
By Agnes Choate Wonson 
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(Answers to puzzles on inside back 
cover) 
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Jet’s Neighbors 


(Continued from page 31) 


boys, quick! Get up into the 
wagon!” 

Jet looked in time to see Sarah 
and Nancy climb to the spring 
seat and disappear under the cov- 
ered top. He saw too a cloud of 
dust hovering over the peak of 
the rise that lay to the left of the 
wagon. Tod was running. Jet ran 
too. 

“What's the matter, Ma?” Tod 
asked as he and Jet dropped to 
the floor of the wagon bed. 

“Do you suppose that Mrs. 
Tanner saw Mr. Buxton and his 
friends coming to make them 
move on?” Sarah whispered in 
Jet’s ear. 

Jet’s heart pounded. What 
could have frightened Mrs. Tan- 


ner? 
(To be continued) 


Table Blessing 


With thankful heart these 
words we say, 
“Dear Father, bless this food 
today.” 
—Theodosia Smith 
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Answers to Puzzles 


Farm Building Puzzle 
Barn, house 
What Am I? 
Airplane 
Word Square 


I 
D 
E 
A 


mone 
ay > 


Heads and Tails 
1. Deer, 2. bear, 3. elephant, 4. lion, 
5. kangaroo, 6. camel, 7. tiger, 8. wolf. 
Little Scholar 
Dai. Ada, aged, ABC, add, bad 


A PAGE FOR PARENTS 


Do You Know How 
Unity Started? 


ORE than fifty years ago Charles and Myrtle Fill- 

more and one or two faithful workers met in the 
Fillmore home several times a day to pray for those 
who had asked help in establishing health and harmony 
in their life. Sometimes the Fillmore boys came in from 
their play to join in the prayers, and often their pet cat 
came with them, jumping up on his own chair and waiting 
while they prayed. As time went on other friends and 
neighbors met with them, and presently it became 
necessary for Mr. and Mrs. Fillmore to rent a larger 
room downtown in which to hold their healing meetings 
and Sunday services. 

Friends who were healed told others, and presently 
letters asking for prayers began to come from all parts 
of the United States. For a while Myrtle Fillmore per- 
sonally answered all letters requesting help, instructing 
the writers how to use the constructive affirmations that 
were being used by the small group in Kansas City. 

Almost from the beginning the Fillmores published 
a small magazine to help them spread the word of Truth. 
This magazine was first known as Modern Thought, 
and later the title was changed to Unity magazine. 

It was not long before the meeting place was too 
small to accommodate the people who came seeking re- 
lease from sickness and limitation, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fillmore had to find still larger quarters for their work. 
There was no reserve fund, no capital behind them, no 
one but God; but Charles and Myrtle Fillmore went 
ahead on faith, trusting to God, and purchased the site 
at 913 Tracy Avenue where the chapel now stands. The 
prayer group designated as Silent Unity continued to 
grow as more and more people learned of their min- 
istry, and it became necessary to build larger quarters 
and add to them from time to time where Unity School 
now stands. About five hundred workers are required to 
carry on the work at present. 

Unity publishes six periodicals and many books and 
booklets. The periodicals are Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Daily Word, Progress, Good Business, and Wee Wis- 
dom. All of these except Weekly Unity are published 
monthly. The publications have always been sold at a 
low price, and they carry no advertising. The Unity work 
is carried on by love offerings from interested friends. 


Brings You These Attractions 
in 


THE LOST VALENTINE | 


Jack and Jane stood watching out of the by without stopping, but a letter fell from 
window for the postman. Surely he would the mailbag and fluttered to the ground. 
bring them a valentine. They had not yet Jack and Jane ran out to find the letter and 
made friends in their new home but they return it to the mailman, How they found 
felt sure they would not be forgotten by new friends as well as the letter is told in 
their good friends who had lived near them the story “The Lost Valentine’ by Eleanor 
in their former home. The postman went Hammond. 


THE GIFT 


Homesteaders in the Canadian woods learn had lost her home and her toys in a fire. 
to be good neighbors. They help each other Joy learned that giving to others brings 
in every way they can and share all they happiness, and it made her look exactly like 
have. Joy was only a little girl, but she her name. She learned to give freely and 
decided to give one of her dearest posses- lovingly. This story is told by Georgia 
sions to Fay, the girl on the next farm, who Moore Everling. 


LARRY’S DISCOVERY 


Larry could draw pictures. He drew a pic- sent the beautiful valentine to Miss Pursey 
ture of Puppo, his beloved little dog and and the funny one to Jeanne. What hap- 
he drew a funny picture of Miss Pursey, pened to Larry and how it affected his 
the woman for whom he did chores, and career as an artist is told in the story 
he made a beautiful valentine for Jeanne, ‘‘Valentine” by Sara Sloane McCarty. This 
his best friend. But he made a mistake and _ story teaches consideration for others. 


_JET'S NEIGHBORS 


A new neighbor was an event in the life dians and were friendly with them. What 
of Jet's family, and Jet and his sister were happened makes another thrilling adventure 
pleased with the idea of having the new in Jet’s life. Wee Wisdom readers are fa- 
family live close to them. But the new miliar with these stories and will enjoy this 
family didn’t like Indians and were afraid chapter of ‘‘Jet’s Neighbors,” which will 
of them. Jet and his family liked the In- appear in the February Wee Wisdom. 


These are only a few of the interesting attractions in the February Wee Wisdom. Tell 
your friends about Wee Wisdom. The price is $1 a year, and it includes twelve issues. 


917 TRACY AVENUE, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


